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words in the language." And yet his letters show that, whether the subject of international copyright were the real object of his visit or not, his speeches on it are referred to with a kind of satisfaction as if they were of the utmost importance. Apparently he was dissatisfied with the impartial way in which Spedding distributed his praise and blame, praising only where praise was due and blaming where it was not, and not attributing too much value to the hasty results of a four months' experience of the country.
But for several years Spedding had been a contributor to the Edinburgh Rev^e^v, and the articles which he selected for republication are full of that calm wisdom which distinguished all that he wrote. In 1836 he reviewed his friend Henry Taylor's Statesman ; in 1838 he wrote on " Negro Apprenticeship " ; in 1839 on the " Suspension of the Jamaica Constitution" ; in 1840 on the " Wakefield Theory of Colonization " ; in 1841 on the "Civilization of Africa and the Niger Expedition," in which his friend John Allen lost a brother; and in 1842 on '* South Australia in 1841," a sequel to the article on the "Wakefield Theory of Colonization." And now for the next thirty years of his life he devoted himself to the task of what FitzGerald called washing his blackamoor, " a Tragedy pathetic as Antigone or Iphigenia." His own special work was the arrangement of Bacon's letters and minor writings, which had hitherto been very carelessly edited, and for this purpose he spent his clays among the originals in the Lambeth Library and the British Museum. " Spedding devotes his days to Lord Bacon in the British Museum," writes FitzGerald in 1844; and again in 1846, " I saw very little of Spedding in London, for he was out all day at State paper offices and Museums."
But   he was   not   so  absorbed   in   his special   pursuits as not  to take  interest in public affairs, and the